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ABSTRACT 


The object of this paper is first to describe the vision 
of Henry Miller and of Louis-Ferdinand Céline as it is manifested in 
their novels of the nineteen thirties. Secondly, an assessment of 
the literary significance of that vision is essayed. No influence 
study is intended. The context of the essay is strictly literary; 
no philosophical, political or sociological conclusions are drawn. 

The first part of the essay attempts to describe the 
nature of the vision. The main characteristics are seen to be the 
grotesque and the apocalyptic. The grotesque aspects of the novels 
of the two authors are dealt with first, and a relationship is shown 
with the apocalyptic imagery which is abundant in the writing of both 
Miller and Céline. 

The second part of the essay raises the question of the 
style peculiar to Céline and Miller, explaining that it is an inevi- 
table result of their vision, while the concluding chapter discusses 
the literary significance and the validity of the two authors' vision. 
The influence which this vision has had on later writers is also dis- 
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INTRODUCTION 


The object of this paper is twofold. First of all, an 
SeLenpe will be made to describe the "vision" of Henry Miller and 
of Lovis-Perdinand Céline as it is manifested in their novels of 
the 1930's. Thus, three of Miller's works--Tropic of Cancer, Tropic 
of Capricorn, and Black Spring ’—-and two of Céline's--Voyage au bout 
de la nuit and Mort & Crédit ’——will be studied. Secondly, an assess— 
ment of the literary significance of that vision will be essayed. 
Obviously there will be many interesting and important aspects of 
the work of the two men omitted from a study so restricted, and 
some description and explanation of the approach taken to the sub- 
ject seems called for. 

Perhaps the first point which should be clarified is that 
there is no intention of undertaking an influence study, in spite 
of some indication that such a study might be possible. Certainly 
it is true that Henry Miller has repeatedly acknowledged his admira- 
tion for Céline's work. In Books of My Life he lists Voyage au_bout 


de la nuit as one of the hundred books which influenced him most, 


tpropic of.Cancer (henceforth referred to as Cancer), published in 
1934, Tropic of Capricorn (henceforth Capricorn) in 1939, Black Spring 
in 1936. 


eVoyare au bout de la nuit (henceforth Voyage) originally published 


in 1932, Mort & Crédit (henceforth Mort) in 1936. 


3R00ks in My Life, p» 317. 
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2 
and speaks of his intention to write at length about the nature of 
that influence? (he has never done so). In The Air-Conditioned 
Nightmare, he calls Mort & Crédit "a sort of weird, anachronistic 
funeral march e e » made of garbage and emery wheels .. . perforated 
with bullet holes which gives the illusion of cheers. .« - sw And 
in a letter to L'Herne, he says "J'ai adoré les oeuvres de Céline 
et lui dois beaucoup » . . Céline vit en moi; il y vivra toujours." 
There are numerous other such references throughout Miller's euitames 
Furthermore, it is quite likely that Miller had read Voyage before 
completing Cancer and Black Sprin # and Mort a Crédit before com- 
pleting Capricorn. However, there is more to the question of influ- 
ence than chronological possibility or even an author's acknowledge- 
ment. In the first place, Miller's admiration might very well be 
explained as being another example of the "shock of recognition." 
Both writers aie from rather poor sections of a big city (New York 
in Miller's case; Paris in Céline's), the parents of both were small 
shopkeepers (Miller's father was a tailor; Céline's mother made lace 


and kept an antique shop), and they were nearly the same age (Miller 


ce Mens 2) 


Othe Air-Conditioned Nightmare, p. 156. 


See to L'Herne, Oct. 1, 1962, Cahiers de L'Herne, noe 3 (1962), 
Pe 202. 
Tone Air-Conditioned Nightmare, p. 37; A Devil in Paradise, Pp. a 


The Intimate Henry Miller, pp. 152, 166; The Red Notebook, last page; 
Sexus, book two, p. 95; letter to Milton Hindus, in The Crippled 
Giant, De LAS etce 


8 sifred Perlés says Miller read the book during his early days in 
Paris. My friend Henry Miller (New York, John Day, 1956), p. 21. 
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3 
was born in 1892, Céline in 1894). Both men were avid readers, and 
were influenced by the same general intellectual currents. Miller, 
of course, has frequently written of the books and writers he has 
admired, and it seems clear that in his late teens and his twenties 
he was profoundly influenced by European writers, particularly 
those of the nineteenth century--—Nietzsche, Schopenhauer, Bergson, 
Rimbaud, and so oe Céline too is reported to have read deeply in 
the literature of this period,” and Nicole Debrie-Panel has noted 
that his thought is "proche du mysticisme cosmique des romantiques 
allemands, et par 1& mé@me des Rieck (This extension from 
German romanticism to Oriental thought has been remarked in Miller's 
work by William Gordon. *) From all this, then, it would not seem 
too surprising that Miller should have recognized in the work of 
Céline certain attitudes which were his own. 

The point is that both writers have arrived at a particu- 
lar vision of the world. They might have reached the same point 
independently, or one might have influenced the other. Their lives 
are frequently parallel, yet there were many experiences which were 
not common to both. Miller is an American; Céline was French. That 


this cultural difference gave rise to some philosophical differences 


Ionis is discussed in Wm. Gordon's two books, The Mind and Art of 
Henry Miller (Louisiana University Press, 1967), PP. 36-45, and 
Writer and Critic (Louisiana University Press, 1968), pp. 39-40. 


4s Gebietes Geoffroy, "Céline en Angleterre," in L'Herne, no. 3 (1962), 
Dereon 


mtecole Debrie-Panel, Louis—Ferdinand Céline (Lyons-Paris, E. Vitte, 
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4 
is undeniable. Furthermore, Céline experienced World War I first- 
hand, whereas Miller seems to have been virtually unaffected by it. 
And Céline was a doctor to the poor. The fact is that Miller is a 
much more optimistic, affirmative writer (in the tradition, perhaps, 
of Emerson and Whitman) than is Céline. But none of this is really 
pertinent to the study of the two writers!vision. The day has 
passed when it was thought that an artistic creation could be ex- 
plained by a detailing of all the experiences which the artist had 
undergone. 

It is the works themselves which are of primary importance 
in this paper. The concern is with the way in which Miller and 
Céline see things, not with the reason why they see what they do, 
nor even with their ultimate philosophic reaction to their vision. 
The question of Céline's anti-semitism, though an interesting and 
important one, will not be considered here precisely because it is 
not a literary question, but a philosophical, or political, or socio- 
logical one. 13 Our context, then, is a strictly literary one; the 
focus will be the world of Henry Miller and Louis—Ferdinand Céline 
as compared, not to the world as it is, but to the world as it was 
seen by writers and poets who preceded or were contemporary with 


them. 


'3ahe latest criticism tends to regard the pamphlets Bagatelles pour 
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of Céline's lyricism and thunderous rhetoric. See Pol Vandromme, 
Le-F. Céline, p. 69, for example. 
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some justification may be necessary for the fact that 
only the novels of the 1930's have been chosen to represent the 
work of these two authors. The choice arises from the desire to 
examine only the authors' vision and not their philosophy~—hence 
only the novels and not the essays and tracts--and from the wish 
to assess the literary significance of their vision. Later novels, 
such as The Rosy Crucifixion, D'vun chateau l'autre, Nord, and 
Rigodon have not been included for the second reason. It is in 
relation to the writing of the 1930's that the vision of Miller and 
Céline can be shown to have considerable literary importance. By 
the time the later novels appear, after World War II, their vision 
has already been absorbed by many other writers, and the scene has 
changed radically. In any case, limiting the study to the works 
of the 1930's does not overly narrow the possibilities for critical 
exploration. On the contrary, there are many aspects of Miller's 
and Céline's novels of this period which invite attention, and a 
further limitation to the writers' vision is necessary. 

The vision of Miller and Céline has been isolated for 
study here for several reasons. Their philosophic positions cannot 
be considered together, for as mentioned before, they are quite 
dissimilar, if they can be said to exist at all. Pol Vandromme 
has said "Céline n'a pas d'idées; seulement des intuitions et, dans 
les instants ot son génie créateur s'effondre, des Peareepie 


And Miller is certainly not a philosophical writer. As far as 


14501 Vandromme, "Louis-Ferdinand Céline: un lyrique de la cata-~ 


strophe," La Revue Générale Belge (aofit 1961), p. 24. 
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literary importance is concerned, one of the most significant 
aspects of the work of these two writers is undoubtedly the style, 
syntax, and vocabulary. There have been some very good studies 
published on this facet of Céline's creation, !? and Miller's lan- 
guage has not escaped abesatvenee’ That stylistic analysis is not 
the first object of this paper then, is due simply to the fact that 
the style of Miller and Céline, wonderfully alive and vital as it 
is, is a part of their vision, a mirror which exactly re- 
flects that vision,’ When the latter has been described, 
it ought. to be possible to understand the meaning of the 
formal and stylistic innovations. Other points usually of 
critical interest, such as the form of the novel and the charac— 
terization, will not be discussed because Miller and Céline cannot 
truly be considered as innovators in this area, in the way that 
such writers as Proust and Joyce are. It is their vision which is 
new to literature. 

Before proceeding to describe this vision, however, the 
meaning of the term as it is to be used here must be defined. When 
one refers to vision in an extra-literary context, the word refers 


to what is seen, or to the ability to see. In order to use these 


See Marc Hanrez, Céline (Paris, 1961), and Pol Vandromme, "Céline 
et le langage," Accent Grave (Feb. 1963), for two of the best. 


lOrilier's use of obscene language, as is well known, caused his 
books to be banned for yearse See Ihab Hassan, The Literature of 
Silence (Alfred A. Knopf, 1967), pp» 37, 38 for discussion of the 
artistic necessity of obscenity in Miller's work. 
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1 
two general definitions in a literary discussion, we might speak of 
the author's vision either as the picture of the world which he pre- 
sents, or as his ability to see. The latter implies a qualitative 
judgment, and connotes understanding as well as seeing with the eyes. 
That is, the author may have clear vision, or distorted vision, or 
he may be short-sighted, or even blind. 

In this paper, the term "vision" will be taken first to 
mean that which the author sees—-his picture of the world. His focus 
and perspective (what he looks at, and from what point of view) will 
also be examined. Secondly, when the significance of the vision (ae 
the picture) is assessed, the author's ability to see and to under- 
stand will be considered. 

One more usage of the term "vision," that which refers to 
an extraordinary or supernatural sight, should be mentioned. Ina 
religious, mystic or even an artistic context, certain individuals 
are understood to have uncommon abilities to see. They are called 
visionaries, or seers. If they see into the future and tell what 
they see, they are called prophets. In the latter part of this 
paper, this idea will be explored, for both Miller and Céline have 
been repeatedly designated as visionaries and even as prophets. 

Their vision is one of a macabre world in a state of disin- 
tegration. It is perhaps not so much a look into the future as a 
true look at the world as it is. There is no place for bright illu- 
Sions or rose-coloured glasses; reality (if one accepts the validity 


of their vision) is presented, no matter how ugly or disgusting or 
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cruel it might be. What passes as a well-ordered society is shown 
to be a nightmare of chaos, in which the individual is at the mercy 
of whatever forces are stronger than he ise The vision has elements 
of the absurd and the grotesque, of disease and deformity, darkness 
and death.e The first part of this essay will attempt a systematic 


description of this apparently infernal creation. 
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I. THE NATURE OF THE VISION 


ie The Grotesque 
One of the outstanding characteristics of the world of 

Miller and Céline is the abundance of grotesque images and incidents 
therein. Both writers in fact have spoken of Bruegel in connection 
with their vision, and the similarity is certainly clearks But 
some discussion of the term "grotesque" would surely be helpful at 
this pointe In his book The Grotesque in Art and Literature, 
Wolfgang Kayser states that the grotesque is the estranged ts ee 
He further explains that it is a world in which the elements which 
are familiar and natural to us suddenly turn out to be strange and 
ominouSse uddanvess and surprise, according to Kayser, are essen- 
tial elements of the grotesquee "We are so strongly affected and 
terrified because it is our world which ceases to be reliable, and 
we feel that we would be unable to live in this changed world. The 
grotesque instills fear of life rather than fear of death." Kayser 
isolates two basic types of the grotesque: "the 'fantastic' gro- 


tesque with its oneiric worlds and the radically 'satiric' grotesque 


ia ex in Black Spring, p.- 64; Céline in a letter to L. Daudet, 
reproduced in L'Herne, no. 3 (1962), pe 92. 


*yolfgang Kayser, The Grotesque in Art and Literature (New York, 
McGraw-Hill, 1966), pp. 184-185. 
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10 
with its play of masks."" In the first category, he includes Hierony- 


te tc nce 


Through the Looking-Glass, Kafka, and the Surrealist movement. In 
the second category, he includes Bruegel, Bonaventura's Nachtwachen, 
Gogol, Thomas Mann, and Samuel Beckett. (These are, of course, only 
a few of the artists and works Kayser discusses.) The difference 
in the two categories lies not in the effect the works have on the 
perceiver, but in the perspective and focus of the artists. The 
artists of the first category see things from the point of view of 
the dreamer or daydreamer, whereas those of the second group have 
"an unimpassioned view of life on earth as an empty meaningless 
puppet play or a caricatural marionette theatre" (Kayser, pe 186). 
The first type focus on a fantasy world of monsters, demons, and 
fabulous animals, plants and machines. The second are concerned 
with the excessively real, with the absolutely demystified world. 

This rather long definition of the grotesque (Kayser 
seems lucid, intelligent and accurate) indicates that when Miller 
and Céline were compared to Pieter Bruegel, a great deal had already 
been implied about their vision. It remains, then, to examine their 
work to discover whether they are really grotesque artists of the 
"satiric" typee Evidently, an analysis of their perspective is 
called for. 

As we shall see later, Miller and Céline focus on the 
urban lower class (the twentieth century equivalent of Breugel's 


peasants, incidentally), and their point of view is that of a 
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member of that group. The novels are narrated in the first person 
singular; the persona appears as "one of the boys," as one who "was 
born in the street and raised in the street" (Black Spring, p. 3). 
This position allows him to describe in detail and with great fami- 
liarity the "seamy" side of life, for he is describing his personal 
experiences. It further permits a matter-of-fact tone, a lack of 
expression of surprise or horror at what are often extremely 
bizarre events. In spite of being a member of the group he is 
describing, however, the persona remains at all times curiously 
detached. In the work of both writers, there seems to be an 
attempt to situate the persona as one who sees clearly, and from 
an excellent vantage point, but is completely uninvolved in the 
events he witnesses. This lack of participation creates the effect 
of a certain distance which might be called the perspective of 
alienation. It is significant that both authors speak of their 


birth as an undesired event. In Capricorn, Miller says "they had 


a hell of a time bringing me out of the womb. I can understand 
that perfectly. Why budge? Why come out of a nice warm place, a 
cosy retreat in which every thing is offered you gratis? The 
earliest remembrance I have is of the cold, the snow and ice in 
the gutter, the frost on the window panes, the chill of the sweaty 
green walls in the kitchen" (p. 10). Céline too, in Mort, speaks 
of his parents' poverty and of the misfortune of his birth. Of 
his father he says "Il aurait voulu @tre fort, confortable et res- 


pectés. « « e Il n'avait pour lui qu'un bachot, ses moustaches et 
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12 
ses scrupules. Avec ma naissance en plus, on s'enfongait dans la 
mistoufle" (p. 4l). As for his mother, "Elle a tout fait pour que 
je vive, c'est naftre qu'il aurait pas fallu" (p. 43). In their 
childhood, too, both Miller and Céline (their personae, that is) 
seem to have felt that their existence was unwelcome and useless. 
"Fanatici" says Miller (Capricorn, p. 62). "I remember that word 
being hurled at me from early childhood on. By my parents especi- 
ally." "Even as a child, when I lacked for nothing, I wanted to 
die" (p. 9). Céline records "Dans la journée c'était pas drdle. 
C'était rare que je pleure pas une bonne partie de l'aprés—midie 
Je prenais plus de gifles que de sovrires, au magasin. Je demandais 
pardon 4 propos de n'importe quoi, j'ai demandé pardon pour tout" 
(Mort, pe 43). At the end of the novel, when he is nearly a man, 
he is still begging pardon. "Je suis pas sérieux. Je suis pas 
raisonnable . .. Je suis un farceur! .. . Je faisais que de la 
peine & tout le monde}" he tells his uncle. Miller seems to have 
shared these sentiments to some extent, for he says of his young man- 
hood in New York "everything conspired to set me off as an outlaw, 


as an enemy of society" (Capricorn, p» 55). And it is Miller who 


most clearly explains the lack of involvement which makes possible 
the detachment we have remarked. “I saw more clearly than they 

ever did and yet remained powerless to alter my life » »« . it seems 
to me that I never did anything of my own volition but always through 
the pressure of others. . .. My adventures were always adventi- 


tious, always thrust on me, always endured rather than undertaken" 
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16 
(Capricorn, p. ll). Of the detachment itself, he says "If your 
best friend dies you don't even bother to go to the funeral; .. « 
if a war breaks out you let your friends go to the front but you 
yourself take no interest in the slaughter. ... life itself be- 
comes a spectacle and, if you happen to be an artist, you record 
the passing show" (p. 64). This detachment, Miller explains, be- 
comes possible "if one manages to survive, to go on living above 
and beyond the sense of desperation and futility. ... It's as 
though An had actually died and actually been resurrected againe « ." 
(De 63)- How well these remarks seem to describe the events of 
Mort a Crédit, in which Ferdinand is pushed around his mother's shop, 
dragged along as she goes to sell lace at the seaside, hurried 
through his schooling and into two miserable apprenticeships, sent 
off to England, and so on, and to explain the revelation which 
comes to Bardamu early in the Voyage, during his war experiences. 
Bardamu echoes Miller, saying "pour que dans le cerveau d'un couil- 
lon la pensée fasse un tour, il faut qu'il lui arrive beaucoup de 
choses et des bien cruellese Celui qui m'avait fait penser pour la 
premiére fois de ma vie, vraiment penser, des idées pratiques et 
bien 4 moi, c'était bien sfirement le commandant Pingon, cette gueule 
de torture" (Voyage, p. 32). "On est puceau de 1l'Horreur comme on 
l'est de la volupté. . . . J'étais dépucelé" (pp. 19-20). Hence- 
forth Bardamu is no longer deceived by words and emotions; he is no 
longer part of society. Instead, he moves through a series of adven- 


tures, observing and reporting coolly on it all. To use contemporary 
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14 
terminology, he is alienated, and it is this alienation which allows 
him, and ees to view the world in its essential reality, to 
achieve the perspective of the grotesquee 

A specific example of this perspective in the work of 
Céline is Bardamu's description of the death of his colonel (Voyage, 
pe 22). Bardamu's point of view is that of a young working-class 
lade He describes in some detail, including dialogue, the arrival 
of a terrified messenger who reports to the colonel that "le maré- 
chal des logis Barousse vient d'@tre tué." The colonel, who "n'ai- 
mait pas cela du tout la peur," is unconcerned about the death, but 
just as he coldly asks what has happened to the bread the maréchal 
was looking for, he and the messenger are killed, and in the same 
way as Was the maréchal. Now it is not the deaths themselves which 
make this incident seem grotesque, for men are commonly killed at 
ware It is Bardamu's attention to the trembling of the messenger, 
to the colonel's interest in the bread, to "l'odeur pointue de la 
poudre et du soufre .. »« comme pour tuer les punaises et les puces 
de la terre entiére." As he looks about him after the explosion, 
he notices that the colonel and the messenger are embracing each 
other "pour le moment et pour toujours," but that the messenger's 
head is missing and the blood is gurgling out "comme de la confiture 
dans la marmite." When he sees the colonel's wound, he says it is 
much the worse for him, and happily leaves the scene, singing a 
little tune and staggering a bit, “comme quand on a fini une bonne 


partie de canotage et qu'on a les jambes un peu droles." This is 
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15 
not simply irreverence; the mixing of images of the commonplace, 
such as "la confiture dans la marmite" or "une bonne partie de 
canotage" with such a ghastly picture as that of a man with his 
head blown off seem to indicate that for Bardamu both are equally 
insignificant and meaningless. 

An example of the same attitude in Miller's work is the 
description of Van Norden's attempts to have sexual intercourse, in 
spite of a total lack of desire, with a prostitute who is so hungry 
that she has accepted an offer of only fifteen francs (Cancer, p» 
130). Miller sits in the same room, coolly watching Van Norden's 
attempts, examining the couple from various angles, and tickling Van 
Norden occasionally. His detachment is complete. "My interest in 
Van Norden and the girl is nil; if I could sit like this and watch 
every performance going on at this minute all over the world my 
interest would be less than nil," he statese Clearly, the situation 
is as remarkable in its way as was Céline's death scene, yet Miller's 
attitude is that it is uninteresting, unimportant, absurd. Like 
Bardamu, he does not moralize, generalize, or attempt in any way to 
interpret his vision. 

These two examples have been chosen almost at random from 
among many which could have illustrated the attitude which is so 
characteristic of Miller and Céline. Throughout the novels of both 
there is an absence of conventional emotions and values. The per- 
sona is aloof, estranged. It is true that Céline and Miller differ 


in the degree of this estrangement: in Céline's work, the persona 
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16 
is alienated even from himself. In Miller's novels, he is alone at 
the end, but gratefully so. Cancer ends with Miller alone in a 
Parisian café spending the money which his friend Fillmore has 
trusted him to give to his pregnant fiancée. "In the wonderful 
peace that fell over me," he says, "it seemed as if I had climbed 
ae the top of a high mountain; for a little while I would be able 
to look around me, to take in the meaning of the landscape" (p. 287). 
At the conclusion of Black Spring, he addresses society, saying 
". « « tonight I would like to think of one man, a lone individual, 
a man without name or country, a man whom I respect because he has 
absolutely nothing in common with you--MYSELF" (p. 208). And on 
the final page of Capricorn, he says "I shall neither serve nor be 
servede [I shall seek the end in myself. » . « Equilibrium is no 
longer the goal—the scales must be destroyed.'' These are obviously 
the words of a man who regards his own life, at least, as meaning~ 
ful, who believes in his own significance. Céline's conclusions are 
much more melancholy. Voyage ends with Bardamu standing by the 
seine, after the death of Robinson, thinking, "J'avais beau essayer 
de me perdre pour ne plus me retrouver devant ma vie, je la retrou- 
vais partout simplement. Je revenais sur moi-m@éme. Mon trimbalage 
& moi, il était bien fini. A d'autres! .. . Avoir du chagrin, 
c'est pas tout, faudrait pouvoir recommencer la musique, aller en 
chercher davantage du chagrin... Mais a d'autres! ... C'est 
la jeunesse qu'on redemande comme ga sans avoir l'air... Pas 


génés! . . . D'abord pour endurer d'avantage j'étais plus prét non 
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ry, 
WLS ses He 494). The loneliness and self-—contempt of Ferdi- 
nand at the end of Mort a Crédit have already been mentioned. The 
point is that in spite of the difference in degree, the perspective 
of the personae with respect to the rest of the world is the same. 
They look dispassionately at "the empty meaningless puppet play" 
(Kayser) which is life on earth. If they have emotional reactions, 
they are those of the spectator. Now there is no doubt that an 
objective witness sees things differently than does an active par- 
ticipant in an event. Thus, when a man is as uninvolved as are the 
personae in Miller's and Céline's novels, he is bound to have a 
rather special vision. It is the description of this vision which 
must now be undertaken. 

The world as Miller and Céline see it seems unnatural to 
the less unbiased eye. It is replete with imagery of the grotesque—— 
deformity, Hee vermin, excrement——-and with incidents and epi- 
sodes that illustrate the bizarre workings of the world and the 
peculiarities of human nature. The imagery is so potent that the 
novels have the effect of a painting, leaving in the reader's mind 
a vivid pictorial impression rather than the memory of a ohne ret 
narrative. Part of the reason for this, of course, is the narrative 
technique employed. Nevertheless, it is important to examine the 
physical universe of these two authors. We need not read very far 
into any of their novels before encountering elements of the gro- 
tesque. Consider, for example, the notorious opening of Cancere In 


the first paragraph, we learn that Boris, the author's roommate, is 
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18 
lousy, even though they live in the beautiful Villa Borghese. 
What's more, the author has to shave Boris! armpits. On page 16 of 
Voyage, Bardamu describes the German children he used to play with 
as "une masse de petits crétins gueulards avec des yeux pales et 
furtifs comme ceux des loups; on allait toucher ensemble les filles 
aprés l'école dans les bois d'alentour." Miller sees America as "a 
huge cesspool, a cesspool of the spirit in which every thing is 
sucked down and drained away to everlasting shit" (Capricorn, p. 12). 
And Rob Ramsay of "The Fourteenth Ward" (Black Spring, p. 6) who 
“would come down the warm, open street with the gas mains bursting 
and the air full of sun and shit and oaths and maybe his fly would 
be open and his suspenders undone, or maybe his vest bright with 
vomit « » « Crazy Willie Maine would be standing on the shed over 
the paint shop, with his pants down, jerking away for dear life." 
But perhaps the most violent and powerful beginning is that of 
Mort a Crédit. In the first four pages, Ferdinand describes the 
death of the old concierge, her cross-eyed dog, a woman who begs 
him to come look at her sick daughter and who shows him her own 
legs which her drunken husband has beaten and burned with a poker, 
and a little lame dog which follows him when he leaves the woman's 
housee Taken together, the opening pages of the five novels repre- 
sent all of the image types which occur in each book. There is the 
verminous, represented by Boris' lice, the excrement and vomit in 
Capricorn and Black Spring, the sonettiags and disease of the child- 


ren in Voyage and Mort, the deformity of the dogs in the same books, 
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19 
and the unwholesome sexuality of the German children in Voyage and 
of Willie Maine in Black Spring. That this is a grotesque pattern 
of imagery seems clear; we are in a world whose general character- 
istics seem familiar but which shocks us by revealing a sinister 
side which we have somehow not seen before.e 

Were such images not repetitive, of course, they might 
be taken simply as touches of Zolaesque realism. But they are re- 
petitive, and more. They go beyond simple description into exagge- 
ration which has a nightmare quality and eventually colors the whole 
vision. André Gide has frequently been quoted as saying "Ce n'est 
pas la réalité que peint Céline; c'est l'hallucination que la réalité 


3 


provoque." It is a comment which seems to apply particularly well 
to the point we are trying to make here. In general, that is, Céline 
and Miller seem to use the particular reality on which they are 
focussing as a springboard into a world which the average reader can 
no longer admit as real. Miller begins Cancer, as we have said, with 
a description of Boris' lice, which is realistic enough, but soon 
tells us that Llona's tongue "was full of lice and tomorrows" (p. 6). 
Furthermore, “people are like lice--they get under your skin and 

bury themselves there" (p. 11). The American Express clerk dashes 
"here and there like a bedbug" (p. 14). Paris at night is full of 
"beggars and lice and old hags e « « and women in satin pumps stagger- 
ing through the filth and vermin" (p. 14). He lies next to Mona “her 
hair in my mouth. e -. I feel something crawling down my necke « « « 
Her hair is alive. » .. They are swarming over the pillow" (p. 18 )é 


3andré Gide, "Les Juifs, Céline et Maritain," N.RF., no 295 (avril 
1938), pp. 630-634. Reprinted in L'Herne, no. 5, pp. 335-337- 
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20 
The friends who entertain him are "blissful cockroaches" (p. 25); 
Moldorf turns into a toad while making love to his wife Fanny (p. 32). 
The sidewalks of New York are swarming with maggots (p. GL). = Phe 
mattress on which he sleeps at the home of his friend Serge is "a 
morgue for lice, bedbugs, cockroaches, tapeworms"! (pe 65). At the 
newspaper office where he gets a job, "now and then a rat scurries 
past our feet or a cockroach descends the wall in front of us" (p. 136). 
All of this has a sort of obsessional quality, as if the horror of 
the original incident compels the writer to review it again and 
again, to explore all of its possibilities in order to exorcise its 
power over him. This would account for the exaggeration. A clearer 
example is to be found in Voyage, when Bardamu makes his trip to 
Africae As the Amiral Bragueton sails southward, the heat begins 
to make the real rottenness of human nature appear, "la vérité, mares 
lourdement puantes, les crabes, la charogne et 1'étron" (p. 116). 
Henceforth, the whites are tortured by all manner of parasites. "Les 
moustiques s'étaient chargés de les sucere - - « Les morpions leur 
collaient aux poils . .. le colonial il est déja& tout rempli d'asti- 
cots du jour aprés son débarquement" CDs TS. There are also the 
termites which eat their houses from beneath their feet (p. 129). 
Bats, crickets, scorpions, poisonous snakes, and rats complete the 
picture (p. Tao \e These vermin are so ubiquitous that they play a 
part in the delirium which assails Bardamu as a result of his 
malarial fever. He imagines that he has become an expert at catch- 


ing and counting fleas, and is able to get a job in America enumerating 
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the fleas on the immigrants waiting to enter the country. 

Vers le soir, j'avais A force d'en écraser des puces les 

ongles du pouce et de l'index meurtris et je n'avais ce- 

pendant pas terminé ma tache puisqu'il me restait encore 

le Plus important, & dresser les colonnes de l'état signa- 

létique quotidien: Puces de Pologne d'une part, de You- 

goslavie . . . d'Espagne . . . Morpions de Crimée . . 

Gales du Pérou . .. Tout ce qui voyage de furtif et de 

piqueur sur l'humanité en déroute me passait par les 

ongles. C'était une oeuvre, on le voit, & la fois monu- 

mentale et méticuleuse. Nos additions s'éffectuaient & 

New York dans un service spécial doté de machines élec- 

triques compte-puces. (Voyage, p. 191) 
Again, as in Cancer, there is a feeling of hallucination or night- 
mare which climaxes a series of images which were at first simply 
descriptive. It is this presentation of a startlingly grotesque 
vision against a background of realistic detail which creates the 
intensely pictorial quality of the novels. 

A further illustration of this technique, and one which 
must be discussed because it is so important a part of the vision 
of Céline and Miller, is the imagery of excrement. This is a pat- 
tern woven with images not only of excrement, but of dirt of all 
kinds, smells, vomit, putrefaction, and all bodily excretions. Like 
vermin, filth and excrement are not unreal in themselves. It is 
the compulsive repetition of the images, their intrusion into a 
world which we normally regard as "clean" which makes them bizarre 
and disturbing. There would be no point in trying to list all the 
examples of excremental imagery in the works with which we are deal- 
ing here; they are really too numerous. Still, it is a description 


of the vision of Miller and Céline that we are attempting, and such 


a significant aspect of it cannot be ignored. Glancing through the 
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first one hundred pages of Mort a Crédit, for instance, one encoun- 
ters dozens of references to the unclean. To begin with, medicine 
is referred to as "cette merde" on the first pages There is also 
a reference to the sour odor of recent death in the apartment of 
Madame Berenge. Of the woman who begs him to look at her daughter, 
Ferdinand says "Ga pue le grain pourri." Her husband drinks cider 
from a bowl because "ca fait pisser" (p. 11). The woman who works 
as Ferdinand's secretary "émanait une odeur poivrée" (p. 15). When 
he takes her niece to the Bois de Boulogne, she remarks "'Entends 
les canards qui s'étouffent dans l'urine 3 l'eaus'' (p. 27). Asa 
result of the outing, he falls ill, and there are several references 
to his vomiting. He also says, upon imagining a vision of a blonde 
Princess Wanda, "Je me branlerais bien mais je suis trop mofte . « ." 
(p. 33)» And finally "Je chie dans mon pyjama!" (p. 35). This 
excremental -niyssie as Ferdinand recounts his childhood. He 
speaks first of a visit his family makes to an old aunt. "On avait 
si hate d'arriver que je faisais dans ma culotte .. . d'ailleurs 
j'ai eu de la merde au cul jusau'au régiment" Cos 37). At her house, 
"des poissons mijotaient dans un bassin puant." When he kisses the 
old woman, he encounters "un gotit effroyable"; he is "écoeuré" (p. aT). 
He is forced to eat stale biscuits, which he spits into the fish 
ponds As he says goodbye to his cousins, "ca fait souffle rance 
entre les poils et les plastrons" (p. 38). Next, Ferdinand des- 
cribes his parents and his life at home. To end an argument, his 


father "pétait un solide coup. C'était la détente. Elle pétait 
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23 
aussi un petit coup & la sympathie. . ." (p. 42). His mother is 
not a good cook. "Quand c'était pas 'panade aux oeufs! c'était 
sfirement 'macaroni'. ... Il fallait une bonne gorgée de vin rouge 
pour s'empécher de les vomir" (p. 45). 

Against a background of such details, there are created 
spectacles which are sometimes disgustingly sordid, sometimes tremen- 
dously funny, but always larger and more vivid than reality. One 
such occurs when Ferdinand confesses that he always had a dirty 
backside as a child. This fact alone is not improbable, but the 
explanation which accompanies it lifts it into the realm of the 
imaginary. "Je ne m'essuyais pas, j'avais pas le temps, j'avais 
l'excuse, on était toujours trop pressése . e Je me torchais tou- 
jours aussi mal, j'avais toujours une gifle en retard. . . Que je 
me dépéchais d'éviter. .. Je gardais la porte des chiots ouverte 
pour entendre venir. . . Je faisais caca comme un oiseau entre 
deux orages. » .'' (p. 55). Surely no child could be harrassed to 
such a degree as this by his parents. Yet if this is not the way 
things were, it is in a sense the way they might have been. The 
detail is false; the feeling is all too true. Consider also: the 
description of Ferdinand's grandmother cleaning out the toilets of 
the houses she owns while her tenants stand by screaming abuse and 
refusing to pay the rent (p. 79). The rapacity of the tenants and 
the general squalor of the scene have been exaggerated in order to 
evoke in the reader the emotional response which viewing the real 


incident might have triggered. Miller has said of Aller—Retour 
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New York "It's exaggerated. . . » All my books are this way. 
They're all entirely personal, subjective, biased and prejudiced. .. . 
I don't profess ever to be saying what's true or what is, you_know, 
only what I see, what I Pasteur The point is that the result of 
this exaggeration is the capture of a better kind of reality, so to 
speak. Miller and Céline focus on a world in which ugly and sense- 
less events are unexceptional, and the only way in which they can 
convey the ray horror of this world to the middle-class reader is 
by exaggerating those events to the point of rendering them grotesque. 
A final example of an excremental spectacle-—still within the first 
one hundred pages of Mort A Crédit, which should make clear the ex= 
tent of this coprophilic tendancy——must be mentioned before we go 
on to discuss Miller's work. It is one of the most effective illus- 
trations of the use of exaggeration to convey reality. The reference 
is to the boat trip from Dieppe to Brighton which Ferdinand and his 
parents undertake. The vomiting scene is truly nightmarish, so vio- 
lent is it, and in such vivid detail is it recounted. It is Ferdi- 
nand's mother who starts, but soon not only the whole family but the 
whole ship is vomiting overboard and on deck. The tossing of the 
ship makes them stagger and slide about, and the wind blows their 
clothing and hair. It is not easy to throw up. Even the dogs are 
sick, and one shits on the women's skirts. His See veil 
blows away and hits another woman in the face. Soon they are all 


retching on each other, swallowing each other's vomit and throwing 


Atenry Miller, "An Interview with Henry Miller," Folkways Album no. 


FL 9724 (1964). 
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25 
it up again. It all ends with Ferdinand's father getting into a 
fight with another man. Somehow they all land in a heap in the toi- 
let. As for Ferdinand, "Je me retourne dans le-tas ... Je suis 
coincé dans leur milieu. ... Je ne sais méme pas moi si je suis 
mort" (p. LGA) Gti san extraordinary passage, even for Céline, 
and truly represents a microcosm of his world. Though it is likely 
unwise to try to analyse the passage symbolically, it is tempting 
to see the rocking of the boat as the vicissitudes of life, forcing 
everyone to concern himself completely with his own self-interest, 
even if it means dirtying his neighbour. And of course, to finish 
up, after a battle which really arises without anyone's desiring it, 
"dans les gogs . . . noyés dans la trombe}" and not knowing whether 
one is dead or alive, could easily be assumed to have universal sig- 
nificance. Be that as it may, one thing at least is sure: it is 
a foul and segeweel world which Céline sees. 

Miller, as we have said, states outright that he sees 

America as "a huge cesspool" (Capricorn, p. 12). He goes further 
to say that "the cradles of civilization are the putrid sinks of the 
world, the charnel house to which the stinking wombs confide their 
bloody packages of flesh and bones" (Cancer, p. 164). However, it 
is not only by means of direct statement that he communicates his 
vision; he too has filled his novels with grotesquely excremental 
imagery. The picture he paints of the Fourteenth Ward, of Rob Ram- 
say vomiting and Willie Maine masturbating, of the open sewer mains, 


the "grim soot-covered walls" (Black Spring, p. 5), the "black hands 
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26 
of the iron molders, the grit that had sunk so deep into the skin 
that nothing could remove it," of his father's boozy breath, of the 
slime-covered sink and courtyard "choked with sauerkraut" in the 
saloon where he played the piano (Black Spring, p. 8) is an excellent 
example of this imagery. The reference to bread in urinals (Black 
Spring, pp. 97, 171) is another. There are smells of all kinds, 
most of them unpleasant. When Mrs. Lawson's son Jack died, "the 
darling boy had knocked up so many venereal virgins that when they 
drained the pus from his body he stank like a shit pump" (Black 
SDring, Ds, 103) « "Between the good of the morning and the morning 
itself there is a line of pus which blows a stench over yesterday 
and poisons the morrow." The smell of iodoform and of "stale horse- 
piss" around Dr. McKinney (Capricorn, p. 130); the smell of Silver- 
stein's tailor shop-——"a hot, fetid stench which can best be appre- 
hended by imagining that Silverstein, who was a lean, smelly Jew 
himself, was cleaning out the farts which his customers had left 
behind in their pants" (Capricorn, p. 132); the smell of Aunt Tillie's 
hair drying, "like the smell that comes up from the bottom of a 
marsh"! (p. 133): these are the stuff of his vision. And as in 
Céline's novels, one finds scenes which are exaggerated until they 
illuminate the whole work. There is the episode of the young Indian 
defecating in the bidet at a brothel (Cancer, pe 84). There is the 
description of Montparnasse at dawn. "Everything is slowly dribbling 
back to the sewer. For about an hour there is a deathlike calm 


during which the vomit is mopped up. « e« « The moment has come to 
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27 
void the last bagful of urine. The day is sneaking in like a leper" 
(Cancer, p. 145). There is also a passage which is similar ina 
sense to Céline's vomiting scene, and which deserves to be quoted 
in full. It is the description of the courtyard at Miller's friend 


Eugene's house. 


I see myself standing in a little old-world courtyard, a 
very smelly, very dreary courtyard. Through the cracks 

in the shutters, strange figures peer out at me . ee 

old women with shawls, dwarfs, rat-faced pimps, bent Jews, 
midinettes, bearded idiots. They totter out into the 
courtyard to draw water or to rinse the sloppails. One 
day Kugene asked me if I would empty the pail for him. 

I took it to the corner of the yard. There was a hole in 
the ground and some dirty paper lying around the hole. 

The little well was slimy with excrement, which in English 
is shit. I tipped the pail and there was a foul, gurgling 
splash followed by another and unexpected splash. When 

I returned the soup was dished out. All through the meal 
I thought of my toothbrush--it is getting old and the 
bristles get caught in my teeth. (Cancer, p. 56) 


There are associations of excrement and eating here like those of 
vomiting and eating which occurred in the passage previously quoted 
from Mort 4 Crédit. The hallucinatory quality is also present, in 
the figures of those peering out at the protagonist. Finally, there 
is the same attitude that no matter which way one turns, the scene 
is nasty. And again, the possibility of interpreting this as a 
comment on the human condition suggests itself. 

Mention should also be made of the abundant imagery of 
disease and deformity which is present in the novels of both authors. 
It does not seem necessary to continue to quote at length to show 
its presence. The medical practice of Bardamu in Voyage and at:*the 


beginning of Mort, the frequent incidence of venereal disease in 
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28 
all of Miller's work, the numerous idiots and lunatics——Miller's 
Sister, Willie Maine, Ferdinand's uncle Rodolphe and Jongkind from 
Meanwell College among the former, Miller's Tante Melia and the 
inmates of the asylum at Vigny-sur-Seine among the latter-—~and the 
cripples, epileptics, the blind and the deformed who people the 
novels are some examples. There are also the messengers of the 
Cosmodemonic Telegraph Company, the employees of the Compagnie 
Porduriére, and Ferdinand's mother. Physical deformities are fre- 
quently an important aspect of the grotesque vision, and these 
novels closely resemble the painting of Bruegel and Goya in this 
respecte 

The structure and causes of the grotesque in the novels 
of Miller and Céline have perhaps been sufficiently explained. When 
an extremely perceptive observer focuses upon a society from which 
he is alienated, his perspective makes society's ills appear to him 
undisguised, and he sees a world so ugly and absurd that it causes 
a kind of delirium. His lack of involvement, rather than diminish-— 
ing the ridiculousness of the human condition seems to heighten its 
insanity and monstrousness. For Miller and Céline, and for their 
personae, the passions and drives that move the average man are un- 
known and devoid of meaning. 

It is this perspective, of course, which explains the 
nature of human activities in the novels. They are either hideous 
or ridiculous—-or even both at the same time--but never meaningful 


or tragic. The sexual passages, for example, are neither erotic 
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29 
nor pornographic, for there is no passion involved in the presen- 
tation. In Mort & Crédit, when Ferdinand, who has accompanied his 
father on an errand, is invited by the lady of the house into her 
bedroom for a candy, the reader is anything but titillated. She 
exposes herself to the little boy, with her maid in attendance, 
Saying "'Viens mon amour} ... Viens me sucer 14-dedans!'™ (pi¥46). 
The maid is convulsed with laughter, but Ferdinand is terrified. 
There is something quite unpleasant about the episode. Our reaction 
is similar to what we feel upon reading Miller's hymn to Tania. "I 
shoot hot bolts into you, Tania, I make your ovaries incandescent. » « . 
I have set the shores a little wider, I have ironed out the wrinkles. 
After me you can take on stallions, bulls, rams, drakes, St. Bernards. 
You can stuff toads, bats, lizards up your rectum. You can shit 
arpeggios if you like, or string a zither across your navel. I am 
fucking you Tania, so that you'll stay fucked" (Cancer, p. 5). The 
reader experiences a feeling of revulsion rather than sexual excite- 
ment, or perhaps he simply laughs. At any rate, this is the reaction 
which the author intends. Why "toads, bats, and lizards" if Miller 
doesn't want to make it all appear gruesome? These passages are 
grotesque, and quite naturally obscene-~-shocking, vile, repulsive, 
disgusting and loathsome--in just the same way that the complete 
works must be obscene to the reader who does not share Miller's and 
Céline's view of human activity. The only thing that can make it 


bearable to such a reader is the humor. 
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This humor--black comedy, it has been called—-also derives 
from the emotional distance between the author and the world he sees. 
What might normally be regarded as horrid and painful is presented 
as a senseless farce. Miller explains that "you are always laughing 
at the wrong moment; you are considered heartless when in reality 
you are only tough and durable. But if you would laugh when others 
laugh and weep when they weep then you must be prepared to die 
as they die and live as they live" (Capricorn, p. 63). In Voyage, 
for example, Bardamu and his friend Voireuse go to visit a woman whose 
son has been killed in the war in hopes of appealing to her sympathy 
and being given one hundred francs. Upon arriving at her home, they 
are surprised to see Bardamu's friend Robinson talking to the woman's 
husbande The latter approaches them and tells them with great cha- 
grin that his wife has committed suicide. They learn from Robinson 
that he had come on leave to see the woman, with whom he had corres- 
ponded while at the front, in hopes of getting money from here "On 
a pas pu s'empécher de rigoler, Voireuse et moi, de ce malheur-la 
qui lui arrivait 4 lui Robinson. En fait de sale surprise, c'en 
était une... ," recounts Bardamu (p. 112). Robinson is no more 
sympathetic to the woman's miserye "Tout de méme quand j'y repense, 
et qui va se pendre le jour méme ot jtarrive dis donc! ...e- J'la 
retiens celle-la! ... pies que je me pends moi dis? « « « Du 
chagrin? . . . J'passerais mon temps & me pendre bya: They do 
not ae the involvement of the bereaved couple; they do not want 
to live as they live and die as they die. There is certainly 


an element of humor in this situation, if the tragic nature of 
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31 
suicide can be disregarded. The irony of Robinson's bad luck, or 
of the bad luck of all three, is comical. This explains their 
laughter. And the reader, on a higher level, is permitted to 
laugh too at the irony of three men being so distressed, in the 
face of the terrible sorrow which has caused the woman to commit 
suicide, over the failure of their attempts to get easy money. 

An example of the same type can be quoted from Cancer. 
Miller and Van Norden are sitting at the Coupole when one of Van 
Norden's colleagues from the newspaper office tells them that 
Peckover, one of the proofreaders, has fallen down the elevator 
shaft and is not expected to live. "It seems that Peckover, when 
he hit the bottom of the shaft, regained consciousness before any- 
one could reach him. Despite the fact that his legs were broken 
and his ribs busted, he had managed to rise to all fours and grope 
about for his false teeth. In the ambulance he was crying out in 
his delirium for the teeth he had lost. The incident was pathetic 
and ludicrous at the same time" (p. 124). The man who tells them 
the news is drunk, and weeping about the tragedy. But as for Miller 
and Van Norden, "Once out of his sight we began to laugh hysteri- 
cally. *s <°. ™The*false teeth: . . . “Therevare people in“this-world 
who cut such a grotesque figure that even death renders them ridi- 
culous." Because of the explanation which Miller seems to feel 
obliged to give, this incident is considerably less powerful than 
that previously quoted from Voyage. Nevertheless, it can be seen 
that we are dealing in both cases with the same attitude toward 


life and death. Once again it is the perspective of alienation. 
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A word might be said here about the nature of comedy in 
general, and about the role that it plays in the works of Céline and 
Miller. It is not quite enough to simply say that their comic vision 
is a result of their distance from the world, for as Emerson has 
pointed out, "The perpetual game of humour is to look with consider-— 
able good nature at every object in existence, aloof, as a man might 
look at a mouse, comparing it with the eternal Whole; enjoying the 
figure which each self-satisfied particular creature cuts in the 


5 


unrespecting All, and dismissing it with a benison." Our authors 
conform to this definition in their aloofness, but depart from it 
in that they do not regard the world with considerable good nature, 
and do not dismiss things with a benison. Aristotle has said that 
"Comedy « « « does not involve the full range of villainy, but only 
the ludicrous, a subdivision of the ugly or base. The ludicrous 
consists in some defect or ugliness which is not painful or destruc-— 
tivee To take an obvious example, the comic mask is ugly and dis- 
torted but does not give eed rt Yet there is something inherently 
painful in most of the humor of Miller and Céline. Evidently, a 
complete analysis of the comic and tragic is far beyond our scope. 


However, it should be pointed out that these two authors' grotesque 


vision seems neither tragic nor truly comic. They are not merely 


Ralph Waldo Emerson, "The Comic," in Theories of Comedy, Paul 


ee eee 


Lauter, ed. (New York, Doubleday Anchor Book, 1964), p. 379. 


Pit aipties "Poetics," in Theories of Comedy, pp. 13-14. 
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amused; they seem to have a need to laugh, and their laughter is 
often bitter, even hysterical, as is that of Miller and Van Norden 
upon the death of Peckover. When that laughter fails to provide 
relief from the pain they feel, what remains is outrage, like the 
seething anger of Miller and Van Norden over the hypocrisy and 
selfishness of their drunken colleague. This outrage (and occasion- 
ally, despair) is the response to situations so totally unreasonable 
and senselessly cruel that it is impossible for even the most emo- 
tionally aloof man to laugh. Yet there is no affirmation of "the 


infinite value of the world through the endorsement of the remorse- 


T 


less logic of events" which would render the vision tragic. This 


is truly alienation. Listen to the tone with which Bardamu tells 
of people tormenting a pig (Voyage, p. 288). 


Je vois du monde tout le long de la rue Lepic. ... Au 
coin d'un boucher c'était la foule. Fallait s'écraser pour 
voir ce qui se passait, en cerclee Un cochon c'était, un 
gros, un énorme.e I1 geignait aussi lui, au milieu du cercle, 
comme un homme qu'on dérange, mais alors énormément. Et 
puis, on arrétait pas de lui faire des miséres. Les gens 
lui tortillaient les oreilles histoire de l'entendre crier. 
Il se tordait et se retournait les pattes le cochon & force 
de vouloir s'enfuir 4 tirer sur sa corde, d'autres l'asti- 
cotaient et il hurlait encore plus fort & cause de la dou- 
leur. Et on riait davantage. 

Il ne savait pas comment se cacher le gros cochon dans 
le si peu de paille qu'on lui avait laissée et qui s'envo- 
lait quand il grognait et soufflait dedans. [1 ne savait 
pas comment échapper aux hommes. I1 le comprenait. [1 uri- 
nait en méme temps autant qu'il pouvait, mais ga ne servait 
& rien non plus. Grogner, hurler non plus. Rien @ faire. 
On rigolait. Le charcutier, par derriére dans sa boutique 
échangeait des signes et des plaisanteries avec les clients 
et faisait des gestes avec un grand couteau. 

Il était content lui aussi. I1 avait acheté le cochon 
et attaché pour la réclamee Au mariage de sa fille il ne 


s'amuserait pas davantage. 


anes K. Feibleman, "Aesthetics," Chapter V in Theories of Comedy, 
De 470. 
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34 
This is not a tragic incident, and although everyone is laughing, 
it is not funny either. It is grotesque, and so vividly depicted 
that it could easily be part of a Bruegel painting. Clearly, it 
is an implicit protest against the intellectual and emotional 
make-up of the average man. 

This discussion is something of a digression. The point 
to be retained is simply that the grotesque vision is distinct from 
the traditional comic and tragic moods, since it is essentially a 
different response to the world. However, our intention was not to 
attempt an explanation of Miller's and Céline's philosophic reac-— 
tions to their vision, but only to describe the vision itself. Thus 


we really must abandon the further pursuit of this topic. 
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iis Apocalypse 

"The world around me is dissolving, leaving here and there 
spots of time. The world is a cancer eating itself away. ...e I 
ee that when the great silence descends upon all and every 
where music will at last triumph. When into the womb of time every- 
thing is again withdrawn chaos will be restored and chaos is the 
score upon which reality is written" (Cancer, p. 2). 

It does not take any imagination to see that Miller has 
invoked here a vision of apocalypse, and to suppose that since it 
is the opening of a novel called Tropic of Cancer, it will be an 
important theme. Before going further, however, it is as usual 
necessary to define terms. This is particularly important because 
of the looseness with which such essentially religious terms as 
"apocalyptic" are so often used in literary criticism. The Biblical 
Apocalypse was the vision revealed to St. John with the exhortation 
that he make it known to the world. It was a vision of the imminent 
destruction of the world, of the ascension of the just and the des- 
cent into hell of the unjust. Apocalyptic writing, then, is some- 
times considered to be prophetic, forecasting danger or doom. The 
term can, however, be used to describe writing which looks forward 
to the end of present injustice and sorrow. A further usage would 
be to call "apocalyptic" all writings which use a great deal of 
imagery of the type contained in the original vision: strange 
beasts and monsters, galloping horses, angels of destruction, fire, 
hail, blood, thunder, earthquakes, smoke, plagues, darkness and the 


sounding of trumpets. 
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Critics have spoken of the writings of both Miller and 
Céline as apocalyptic, usually without making exactly clear in what 
sense the term is used. Ihab Hassan, one of the most specific, says 
that Miller's novels are apocalyptic first because they express out— 
rage which "is an appeal to being. . » an invocation of apocalypse," 
and second because there is a constant hope for an "alteration of 
Bere eusnesat in other words, a hope that the prophetic vision 
can be communicated. Erika Ostrovsky describes Céline's vision as 
apocalyptic, but notes that "we are shown devastation without ascen- 
Sion, judgnent without vindication. ... All is endlessly damned; 
the world falls into ashes not to rise again. The prophecy of the 
triumph of original chaos ... is pales edeoe On the other hand, 
Nicole Debrie-Panel writes that "Il y a un solide fond d'optimisme 
dans toute cette oeuvre. Céline n'a cessé de chanter les Déluges 
pour déclencher des réenerecti onset The confusion which is ap- 
parent here seems to arise from the notion that to foresee doom is 
to assume that a better world will be forthcoming: evidently a 
philosophical question. That evidence could be found to support 


this idea in the works of Céline and Miller is true. In Mort a 


nab Hassan, The Literature of Silence (New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 
1967), Pe Te 


a a 


Press, 1967), p- 158. 


Nicole Debrie-Panel, Louis-Ferdinand Céline (Lyons-Paris, E. Vitte, 
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Crédit, Ferdinand calls for the end to come, wishes that "la tem- 
péte fasse encore bien plus de boucan, que les toits s'écroule, que 
le printemps ne revienne plus. . ." lus 9). Similarly, Miller says 
in Capricorn, "I longed for an earthquake. » «.» I wanted a meta— 
morphosise » « « I wanted the earth to open up, to swallow every- 
thing in one engulfing yawn. . .. I wanted to feel the blood 
running back into my veins, even at the cost of annihilation" (p. 16). 
Both writers seem to demand an apocalypse, as well as announcing one. 
To explore this question further, however, would take us beyond the 
description of their vision into the area of their philosophy, which 
is outside the boundaries of this paper. Nevertheless, it is pos- 
sible and appropriate to call Miller's and Céline's vision apocalyp- 
tic, to show that they see a world which is at the brink of disaster. 
It should be stressed that no true revelation, in any religious 
sense, 1s being attributed to either writer. Later, when the signi- 
ficance of their vision is evaluated, it will be interesting to 
speculate on its origins. For the present, we shall again confine 
our discussion to the nature of the vision. 

It could be said that all of the imagery of Miller a 
Céline--the total vision, that is-~is in a sense apocalyptic. It 
has been pointed out that their world is one filled with disease, 
dirt and vermin—-surely a world so corrupt that it cannot survive 
much longer. However, it is possible to find even more specifically 
apocalyptic imagery than this. The opening pages of Cancer, in 


which Miller envisions the world dissolving into silence and chaos, 
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have already been quoted. This kind of disintegration is pictured 
again and again. "The world is rotting away, dying piecemeal .. . 
this world which has died but which has not been buried" (Cancer, 
pe 24). "The earth is moving out of its orbit, the axis has shifted 
e + o (p. 148). "On its wobbly axle the wheel rolls steadily down- 
hill... . The wheel is falling apart, but the revolution is in- 
pets ( 0.4150). "T see. a long night settling in and that mushroom 
which has poisoned the world withering at the roots . .. the whole 
world is diseased" (Black spring, PDpe 20-21). "The evidence of death 
is before my eyes constantly . . ," (Black Spring, p. 23) “the old 
universe is going to pieces"! (5 101). "The whole terrain founders, 
the soil underfoot is afloat, the constellations are shaken loose 
from their moorings, the whole known universe, including the imperi- 
shable self, starts moving. . . toward an unknown, unseen destina- 
tion" (Capricorn, p. 207). "Death is coming on all fours . . ." 
(Black Spring, p. 191). "My faltering and groping, my search for 
any and every means of expression is a sort of divine stuttering. 

IT am dazzled by the glorious collapse of the worldi” (Black Spring, 
Pe Pats Clearly this is a vision of inevitable disaster and ‘thus 
apocalyptic in naturee Miller is very consciously evoking this 
Visione He sees himself as "a man sitting in a lighthouse; below 
me the wild waves, the rocks, the reefs, the debris of shipwrecked 
fleets. I could give the danger signal but I was powerless to 


avert catastrophe. I breathed danger and catastrophe" (Capricorn, 


pe 75)e There is no doubt in his mind that he is in possession of 
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the truth. “Everything was absolutely clear to me because done in 
rock crystal; at every egress there was written in big letters 
ANNIHILATION" (Capricorn, Pp. 202). The books, then, are filled 
with themes of death and decay, of the impending collapse of the 
world. Furthermore, much of the imagery is Biblical in nature. 
There is the smell of brimstone--"The windows of my hotel are fes-— 
tering, and there is a thick acrid stench as of chemicals burning" 
(Cancer, p. 57). The sun bleeds (Cancer, p. 148), the moon is 
dead (Black Spring, p. 15), the river is choked with falling stars 
(Black Spring, p. 101), certain fertile regions will wither (Black 
Spring, p. 166), the pounding of hoofs sets the earth trembling 
(Black Spring, p.- 172), and buildings crumble and collapse in smoke 
(Black Spring, p. 207). "When next the trumpet blows it will be 
like pushing a button: as the first man falls, he will push over 
the next, and the next the nNeXte e e.s ANd when man talis ne’ wii 
push over the elephant and the elephant will push over the cow « « e 
and all will go down. . .. ‘The world will go out like a Roman 
candle. Not even a blade of grass will grow again" (Black Spring, 
pe 182). There can really be no doubt that Miller is broadcasting 
a warning; he is not particularly subtle about his position as the 
world's spiritual weathervane. He intends to be taken seriously. 
Yet if we do listen to his exhortations, it is probably due not so 
much to the fact that they are traditionally apocalyptic in charac- 
ter as to their being joined to the terrifyingly grotesque picture 


of the world we live in. + is not the comfortably familiar dooms— 
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40 
day imagery of the Bible but the living putrefaction and disease 
around us which causes one to attribute to Miller something more 
than surrealistic raving. Perhaps he realized this, but included 
the Biblical to make very clear what he was saying. | 

Céline is not so helpful; his apocalyptic vision is con- 
siderably more subtle by comparison. I+t is woven into the fictional 
narrative, instead of taking the form of a pronouncement by the pro- 
tagonist, and it thus becomes what might be called a modern rather 
than a Biblical version of the apocalypse. There are fire, darkness, 
blood, and disintegration, but they are neither so clearly visionary 
as when they appear in Miller's work, nor do they immediately appear 
to be as universal in scopee Even so, there are a few clues as to 
their significance. In Voyage, Bardamu says very early that he is 
“embarqué dans une croisade apocalyptique" (ae 191), and though we 
cannot yet know that this applies not only to Ferdinand's experience 
in the war, but to his whole life, it puts us on the right track. 

Certainly the description of the war is filled with the 
imagery of blood, fire and darkness. There is the noise and fire 
of the exploding shell which kills the colonel and the messenger, 
when Bardamu says "je croyais . ..- que j'étais devenu du feu et 
bruit moi-m@me" (Voyage, p. 22). Mention has already been made of 
the bloodiness of this scene, which is immediately followed by that 
of the butchering of animals (p. 26). There we have the picture of 
"des kilos et des kilos de tripes étalées, de gras en flocons jaunes 


et pales, des moutons éventrés avec leurs organes en pagale, suintant 
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en ruisselets ingénieux dans la verdure d'alentour. . ons ahuceDILLS 
du sang encore et partout, & travers l'herbe, en flaques molles et 
confluentes. . . ."' which causes Ferdinand to vomit until he loses 
consciousness. Of course, a portrayal of the slaughtering of ani- 
mals need not necessarily be a vision of doomsday. But here it is 
intended to mirror the Slaughtering of men being carried on at the 
same time, and is followed by a number of extraordinary passages 
where darkness prevails. It is an obscurity "si épaisse qu'il vous 
semblait qu'on ne reverrait plus son bras dés qu'on 1l'étendait un 
peu plus loin que l'épaute" (p. 28) that the soldiers are forced to 
stumble about, looking for their regiments. The only thing he 
knew in this darkness for sure, says Ferdinand "c'est qu'elle con- 
tenait des volontés homicides énormes et sans nombre." Little by 
little, however, they become accustomed to it. They think they 
know their way. "Dds qu'un nuage semblait plus clair qu'un autre 
on se disait qu'on avait vu quelque chose" (p. 31). The reader can 
hardly help but assign a deeper meaning to such a series of events. 
Add to this the description of the echo of the horses' hooves, 
"l'écho allant et venant ... un bruit qui vous étouffe, énorme, 
tellement qu'on en veut pas. Ils avaient l'air de trotter jusqu'au 
ciel, d'appeler tout ce qu'il y avait sur la terre de chevaux, pour 
nous faire massacrere - « « Je me disais toujours que la premiére 
lumiére qu'on verrait ce serait celle du coup de fusil de la fin." 
This is surely reminiscent of the imagery of the Book of Revelation, 


even though Céline, unlike Miller, does not state that he intends 
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42 
it to be read as such. Consider also the ending of this chapter, 
in which the soldiers watch the fires started by the shelling, "“en- 
tourés comme par un trés grand cercle d'une drdle de fate... des 
flammes qui montaient et léchaient les nuagese On voyait tout y 
passer dans les flammes: les églises, les grangese ... C'était 
gaie « « » Malheureux qu'ils n'ont pas duré les villagese « « » 
Au bout d'un mois... il n'y en avait déja plus. Les foréts... 
n'ont pas existé huit jours. ... Ga fait encore des beaux feux 
les foréts, mais ca dure & peine" (p. 34). Witnessing such a vision, 
Bardamu reminds us, imposes certain responsibilities. "Quand on 
sera au bord du trou faudra .. . raconter tout sans changer un mot, 
de ce qu'on a wu de plus vicieux chez les hommes. .. .'' It would 
seem certain, then, that it is in fact a kind of: prophecy, or at 
least a warning, which Bardamu is speaking, mn that these all-con- 
suming fires and ree ee darknesses are a vision of future 
catastrophe, a vision based on the events of his life. The same 
type of imagery occurs later in the novel, strengthening this im- 
pression. 

The African episode in Voyage, of course, is ON aah 
descriptions of the infernal heat of the days and of the tenebrous 
tropical nights when the sky is like "la mélasse . . . rien qu'un 
emplatre noir et fondu... plus épaisse encore sous les arbres « . 
(pp. 126-127),"la grosse nuit noire des pays chauds avec son coeur 
brutal en tam—-tam qui bat toujours trop vite" (p. 134). The total 


effect is one of delirium, of the inability to see clearly. Every- 
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thing seems to be falling apart--the roads are overgrown by creeping 
vegetation, the houses are eaten by termites, the dock by molluscs, 
and the human body by dysentery and parasites. Finally, remembering 
his mother's dictum "Le feu purifie tout" Gee 117), Bardamu sets 
fire to his shack in Bikomimbo. There is an overhwelming stench of 
rubber burning-—the raw rubber that Robinson had collected from the 
natives. Again, there is no clear indication that this passage 
should mS read as anything more than a simple narrative. Yet the 
themes of fire and brimstone, darkness, infernal heat, disintegra- 
tion and return to chaos seem more than accidental. And there is 
darkness and horror in America as well. There is the underground 
toilet with its groans, its smells, its "communion joyeux du caca," 
where "on discernait mal les figures & cause de la faces (oy 198). 
Or the sombre, shadowy corridors of the Laugh Calvin. Or the Ford 
assembly lines, where "rien n'importait que la continuité fracassante 
des mille et mille instruments qui commandaient les hommes" (p. 228). 
In the end, it is difficult not to understand Céline's vision as in- 
fernal and apocalyptic, because of the way in which image is piled 
upon imagee 

The same technique is employed in Mort & Crédit, and the 
reader can scarcely fail to respond to the powerful effect which is 
achieved.e. The same feverish deliriums which Bardamu suffered in 
Voyage Beate in Mort, each one culminating in a vision of fire and 
chaose When he falls ill in the Bois de Boulogne, he imagines "une 


grande furiee ... La flamme sous l'Arc monte, monte encore, se 
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coupe, traverse les étoiles, s'éparpille au ciel. ... C'est une 
pluie de flammes qui retombe sur nous. . .’! (p. 29). Later, in the 
sickness which overcomes him shortly after he begins school, he 
dreams that "Il ne reste rien au monde, que le feu de nous... Un 
rouge terrible" (p. 77). And in the Jardin des Tuileries, when he 
is drunk, he again has a vision of fire and destruction. "Il restait 
plus un brin d'herbage sur toute l'étendue des Tuileriess » « « 
C'était plus qu'un énorme délire, un cratére tout dépecé sur quatre 
kilométres de tour, tout grondant d'abtmes et d'ivrognese e« . - Au 
plus profond, toutes les familles, & la recherche de leurs morceaux 
dans l'enfer et le brasier des chaleurs"' (p. 261). There is darkness, 
too, in Mort & Crédit. The novel begins at night, and ends at 

night. In the Passage des Bérésinas "le soleil arrive si moche 
qu'on l'éclipse avec une bougie" (p. 56). When Ferdinand arrives 

at Meanwell College, it is very dark and foggy. He leaves there at 
night as well, after Nora Merrywin has drowned herself. It is night 
when Ferdinand and Courtial des Pereires inform the latter's wife 
that the house has been sold and that they must move to the country. 
And of course it is night when Courtial kills himself. , 

Even more powerful than the impression of continual dark- 
ness is the sensation that everything is dying or disintegrating. 
The figure of death seems to haunt the novel. It begins with the 
death of Madame Bérenge, and with Ferdinand's wish, already quoted, 
that "la tempéte fasse encore bien plus de boucan, que les toits 


s'écroulent, que le printemps ne revienne plus... -" In his 
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) 
Legend, he evokes the picture of Gwendor, the hero, being told by 
Death"'Tl n'est point de douceur en ce mondee « « - Tous les 
royaumes finissent dans un réve!"! (p. 19). There follows the des-— 
cription of the deaths of Metitpois, one of his professors of medi-~ 
cine, of Madame Héronde, who repaired his mother's lace, of Rosine, 
the mistress of his uncle Rodolphe, of the two children of Madame 
de Caravals, of Mr. and Mrs. Cortiléne, and of his grandmother. 
And of course, there are the two terrible suicides of Nora Merrywin > 
and Courtial des Pereires. Death appears early in the novel as 
"la Bléme" and is recalled in the name of the village near which 
Ferdinand goes with the Pereires to farm~—"Bléme-le-petit." What's 
more, everything Ferdinand touches seems to crumble. He seems in 
Some sense to blame for his parents' lack of success in business. 
He is fired from his first job, and becomes involved in a sordid 
theft at his second. The school that he attends in England goes 
bankrupt shortly after his arrival. And his life with Courtial des 
Pereires sees the final disintegration of the balloon Le Zélé, after 
Courtial's unfortunate descent into a reservoir of manure, the des- 
truction of the office of the Génitron, the selling of des poets: 
house, and the failure of the agricultural scheme, due to the pota- 
toes' rotting and being full of maggots. The end of the novel finds 
Ferdinand more dead than alive, when after the farm has fallen to 
ruins and des Pereires has killed himself, he returns to Paris in 
ragse There is even the sounding of the final trumpet: the gro- 


tesque blasts produced by the mad priest Fleury. 
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46 
Now there is clearly a difference between the way. in which 
Henry Miller presents his vision of the apocalypse and the way in 
which Céline deals with the same theme. Yet it is clear that in 
a universe in the throes of death. Neither is there any doubt that 
Céline intends his work as a warnings It has been mentioned that 
he spoke in Voyage of the duty of those who have seen the truth to 
make it known, and in Mort, he says that he will tell such stories 
that "ils reviendront, exprés, pour me tuer, des quatre coins du 
monde" (p. 10). There can be little doubt, then, that he saw him- 
self as a sort of soothsayer, as someone who saw clearly that doom 
must result from the events he witnessed. 
Miller and Céline must be termed apocalyptic writerse 

Once more, it should be stated that the term carries no religious 
meaning here. Their vision cannot be said to be "revealed" in the 
sense that the future was revealed to St. John. Rather it is the 
result of their being able to see reality clearly and to visualize 
the consequences of that reality. One almost has the impression 
that the process of visualization is an unconscious one, that Céline 
and Miller are gifted with a kind of symbolic imagination which 
allows this expansion of consciousness. In any case, both writers 
are concerned with the sins of a contemporary Babylon, and with the 


need to warn mankind of the destruction to come, of the death which 


has already begun. 
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IT. STYLE AND VISION 


Much of the impact that the writing of Céline and Miller 
has had is undeniably a result of their stylistic and formal inno- 
vations. Although a stylistic analysis is not really possible here, 
it is important that something be said about the relationship of 
the audacious style of these two authors to the grotesque and apo- 
calyptic vision which has been described. Considering the fact 
that Miller and Céline are seeing the world in a way quite unlike 
the way anyone else has seen it, we should not be surprised that 
they experience difficulty in communicating their vision. Existing 
methods of description were inadequate, and they were thus forced 
to invent a new style, a new language. If they had not had suffi- 
cient talent to do so, their novels would probably have passed un- 
noticed in spite of the authors' extraordinary vision. However, 
there was innovation, and it is worthwhile examining the novels to 
see in just what directions Miller and Céline felt the need to 
create new roads. 

The first thing that comes to the attention of the reader 
is the language of the novels. It seems at first glance un unlit- 
erary language, full of "dirty" words, vulgar slang, and the careless 
structures of everyday speech. Certainly both writers have been 


accused of vulgarity, obscenity, and even pornography. Miller's 
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48 
books were banned for years in England and the United States, and 
Deno#l and Steele published Mort a Crédit only after Céline had 
agreed to their leaving blanks in place of passages which they felt 
were too offensive to the public. Two questions come to mind in 
this connection: why did Céline and Miller choose to write the way 
they did, and why did the public react so violently? We have said 
that these authors needed a new language, yet it would seem that 
the spoken language was even more familiar than the literary. The 
fact is, of course, that what seems to be the speech of the street 
is actually a highly polished imitation and quite unlike what one 
hears everyday. It is a very careful mixture of contrasted non-lit- 
erary and highly literary language. 
There was a touch of spring in the air, a poisonous 
malefic spring that seemed to burst from the manholes. 
Night after night I had been coming back to this quar- 
ter, attracted by certain leprous streets which only re- 
vealed their sinister splendor when the light of day had 
oozed away and the whores commenced to take up their 
posts. The rue du Pasteur-Wagner is one I recall in par- 
ticular, corner of the rue Amelot which hides behind the 
boulevard like a slumbering lizard. Here, at the neck of 
the bottle, so to speak, there was always a cluster of 
vultures who croaked and flapped their dirty wings, who 
reached out with sharp talons and plucked you into a door- 
way. Jolly, rapacious devils who didn't even give you 
time to button your pants when it was over. Led you into 
a little room off the street, a room without a window. 
usually, and, sitting on the edge of the bed with skirts 
tucked up gave you a quick inspection, spat on your cock, 
and placed it for youe (Cancer, p. 38) 

Words such as "malefic," "leprous" and "rapacious," and such phrases 

as “sinister splendor" or "like a slumbering lizard" are fine 


examples of a traditional literary description. Yet one is fre- 


quently reminded that this is a first-person narrative, and a 
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49 
spoken narrative, by such sentences as the one beginning "Jolly 
rapacious devils. . .." And of course there is the word "cock," 
which is not used in polite speech anywheres A similar example can 
be quoted from the work of Céline. 

L'immense éventail de verdure du pare se déploie au-dessus 
des grilles. Ces arbres ont la douce ampleur et la force 
des grands réves. Seulement des arbres, je m'en méfiais 


aussi depuis que j'étais passé par leurs embuscades. Un 
mort derriére chaque arbre. (Voyage, Desoe) 


BEN Boo sh 
The first two sentences are typically descriptive, but the third 
and fourth adopt the first person pronoun and the syntax of every-— 
day speech. Obviously, then, Miller's and Céline's use of "vulgar-— 
ity" is not accidental. They have created a new literary language 
by joining elements of the old written language to the living speech 
of the street. Thus the aim of immediacy and the conveying of real 
emotion is met without sacrificing precision and clarity. In the 
words of Ihab oe the object of obscenity is "to awaken, to 
usher in a sense of reality."* Now returning to the notion that it 
is their vision that has demanded innovation, we can see that an 
apocalyptic vision which must be communicated as a prophecy needs 
a language which will shock and awaken the world. If he is to be 
believed, the prophet must convince his audience of the reality and 
imminence of the danger they face. Miller and Céline chose "vulgar" 
language precisely because they were aware of the shock value it 
had. They also knew that the freshness it brought to the refined 


world of literature allowed it to evoke real and powerful emotional 


tthab Hassan, The Literature of Silence, pe. 37- 
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50 
responses. The reason that the average reader is shocked by 
obscenity is probably that it represents a very direct approach to 
sensual experience with which he normally prefers to deal on an 
oblique level, or to ignore completely. 

Another remarkable feature of the style of Miller and 
Céline is the structuring of sentences and paragraphs to give an 
impression of discontinuity and chaos. In the work of Céline this 
characteristic is manifested in his famous usage of the three dots. 
This method of punctuation was present in Voyage, but it is in 


Mort & Crédit that it is fully exploited. It is possible to open 


OO A 


the book at almost any page and find long passages in which these 
three dots and an exclamation point are nearly the only punctuation. 
Let us examine the following passage, in which Ferdinand has just 
arrived in England. 


Je m'assois un peu peinard, sur ma couverture, contre 

une borne, aprés les chaines ... Je suis pas mal, je 
Suls adossé ... Je vais voir passer tout le spectacle 

e « e Toute une ribambelle de marins avec des lampions 
allumés au bout de grandes perches . ..e C'est des dréles! 
C'est la pagaye’ la girandole! ... Ils sont déja saouls, 
bien heureux! ... Ils déferlent, culbutent, chahutent. 
Ils gueulent un peu comme des chats « .. Ils ameutent 

la populace. Ils avancent plus, leur farandole est coin- 
cée dans un réverbére . » « Ga s'enroule, ga se débobine 

s & Mayr ar un? trainard) aucruisseau 6 «| Lis ont, culbuté 
dans un négre . ee Ils s'interpellent ... Ils se.dé- 
fient . .. Yades insultes}! (Mort, p. 171) 


This is simply a descriptive passage, but the punctuation seems to 
break it into pieces, and to give the impression of a disunity of 
perception. That is, Ferdinand appears to see things bit by bit, 


to be unable to take in the whole spectacle at oncee The result 
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is to render the whole vision chaotic, as if everything were unex- 
pected and happening at great speed. Now if it is granted that the 
protagonist in the works of Miller and Céline looks at things from 
the cool perspective of alienation, it is easy to see why the world 
must seem mad and the events of life frenzied. And this stylistic 
innovation of Céline's certainly conveys that impression of bewild- 
ering chaos. What's more, in certain instances, this punctuation 
communicates not only the disunity of vision but a lack of continuous 
thought. 

Les souvenirs eux-m@émes ont leur jeunesse... Ils tournent 

des qu'on les laisse moisir en dégofitants fantémes tout suin-— 

tants d'égofsme, de vanités et de mensonges e » e Ils pour- 

rissent comme des pommes « e e On se parlait donc de notre 

jeunesse, on la gofitait et régofitait. On se méfiait. Ma 

mere & propos j'avais pas été la voir depuis longtemps » « « 


Et ces visites-lA ne me réussissaient guére sur le systéme 
nerveux e « e Elle était pire que moi, pour la tristesse ma 


mere e« « « (Voyage, pe 328) 
Here we see the lack of coherent thought structure, which we have 
come to expect of Ferdinand, whose world is essentially senseless 
and grotesque, thrown into relief by the formula of the three dots. 
It should be noted that this is not the same thing that Joyce and 
others were doing when they used ellipses and flashbacks. Here it 
is not a matter of moving backward and forward in time, but simply 
a lack of ability to sustain thought which is important. It is the 
stylistic reflection of a world in the process of disintegration. 
Miller has also struggled to find the means to express in 
language, which is essentially logical and intended to convey mean- 


ing, the discontinuity of thought and vision which is the result of 
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He 
his confrontation with a meaningless world. His stylistic devices 
are not the same as those of Céline, but they are equally effective. 
To convey a disunity of vision, he piles image upon image, naming 
object after object in an almost hysterical way. The cumulative 
effect is once again chaotic. His description of Broadway is a 
good illustration of the technique. 

From Times Square to Fiftieth Street all that St. Thomas 

Aquinas forgot to include in his magnum opus is here 

included, which is to say, among other things, hamburger 

sandwiches, collar buttons, poodle dogs, slot machines, 

gray bowlers, typewriter ribbons, orange sticks, free 

toilets, sanitary napkins, mint jujubes, billiard balls, 

chopped onions, crinkled doilies, manholes, chewing gum, 

Sidecars and sourballs, cellophane, cord tires, magnetos, 

horse liniment, cough drops, feenamint, and that feline 

opacity of the hysterically endowed eunuch who marches to 

the soda fountain with a sawed-off shotgun between his 

legs. (Capricorn, p. 99) 
The passage continues for twelve pages, and should really be read 
in full if the dizzying effect of this flood of images is to have 
its maximum impact. However, the portion quoted shows to some ex- 
tent Miller's habit of including in the same vision all manner of 
extremes, and his careful juxtaposition of unlike objects in the 
effort to prevent the reader's making any sense out of it all. 
This descriptive technique is as common in Miller's work as the 
three dots are in that of Céline. Miller does not, however, have 
any technique so precise as Céline's punctuation to help him express 
the essential incoherence of his thoughts. The same sort of wander— 
ing from one thought to another is present, but it is usually 


stressed by the division of the ideas into paragraphs. Thus in the 


first three pages of Cancer we move from the beauty of the Villa 
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Borghese (paragraph one) to Boris' lice (paragraph two), to Boris! 
views on the condition of the world (paragraph three). Then there 
is a two-line space, followed by the statement that the author is 
in Paris but doesn't know why (paragraph four). We are told he is 
an artist (paragraph 5), given a description of the book we are 
reading (paragraph 6), and told how one must sing (paragraph 1). 
Another space intervenes before the dedication of the book to Tania 
(paragraph 8), a prophecy of the dissolution of the world (para- 
graph 9), a discussion of the penises of various animals (paragraph 
10), a comment on the Borowskis (paragraph 11), a list of all the 
author's Jewish acquaintances in Montparnasse (paragraph 12) a 
statement of his willingness to become a Jew (paragraph 13) andes: 
description of the twilight hour in Paris. Miller's ero is 
to convey a disorder, an inability to construct a straight narrative, 
and his paragraphing is the device he has chosen. It is clear that 
this device relates to his vision of a world which is crumbling and 
dissolving around him. 

Certain critics have criticized Céline's punctuation and 
Miller's verbosity as being monotonous and boring, apparently: with- 
out taking into account the fact that these authors were not endea- 
vouring to produce a logical, beautiful work of art. Céline and 
Miller adopted the style which could communicate with the greatest 
sense of reality and immediacy their terrible vision. If it seems 
monotonous, it must be that the reader is impatient at the failure 
of the author to entertain him with a story in which traditional 


values such as causality and climax are respected. 
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54 
Mention should be made of another aspect of the style of 
these authors, one which is related to the choppy rhythm, the flood 
of images, and the incoherence discussed above. This is the crea- 
tion of a neutral writing. It springs from the perspective of the 
author's persona, and is basically a refusal to commit oneself, a 
refusal to impose any logic or significance to the experience being 
related. It is the sort of writing which Roland Barthes has labelled 
"zero eee It would be false to pretend that all of the writing 
of Miller and Céline is of this type; in fact, this style 1s excep-— 
tional. However, that it exists at all is worth noting because of 


its widespread use in works of later writers. 


epalend Barthes, Writing Degree Zero (London, Jonathan Cape, 1967) 
Deeos. 
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III. THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE VISION 


ie Contribution to Literature 

There would have been no point in describing the vision 
of Henry Miller and Louis—Ferdinand Céline if it were not an im- 
portant part of literary history. Both writers have excited consi- 
derable controversy, but it is by no means possible to assume that 
the significance of their work has been generally recognised. Many 
critics consider Miller a minor writer, a member of the Depression 
school of realists, or simply a primitive. Yet there are others, 
such as Lawrence Durrell and Herbert Read, who consider him to be 
a truly great literary figure. Durrell says, "American literature 
begins and ends with the meaning of what he has donee I don't want 
to denigrate Faulkner, Hemingway, etc., but they are simply literary 
journeymen like ourselves. « e « It takes a hundred of us to manu- 
facture the subsoil in which a genius can eee And Herbert Read, 
whose critical opinion may perhaps be more trustworthy than that of 
Durrell, who was one of Miller's close friends, comments that "Miller 
has written consistently .. . and the result, as it mounts up, is 


one of the most significant contributions to the literature of our 


ee 


‘Lawrence Durrell, Art and Outrage: A Correspondance about Henny 
Miller (London, Putnam, 1959), Pp. 8- 
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56 
eines Céline is even more controversial than Miller, for while 
the latter is simply dismissed by those who are not convinced of 
his talent, Céline inspires ferocious hatreds and vicious critical 
attacks. The third and fifth volumes of Les Cahiers de 1'Herney 
which are devoted to Céline, have succeeded in selecting articles 
to represent this range of opinion. While there are many who truly 
believe Céline to be either a madman or an enemy of mankind, or 
both, there are those who equate him with Rabelais, Shakespeare, 
Cervantes and Dostoievsky. Robert Deno#l, for example, is reported 
to have said upon publishing Voyage that Céline was ")'équivalent 
de Dante et Shakespeare mis ensemble, plus un bon morceau de Cer- 


w3 


vantes. Evidently such judgments, whether for or against the 
writer, cannot be defended logically. Yet some statement must be 
made as to the value of Miller's and Céline's achievement, if only 
to give this essay a raison d'étree 

There is, in the work of these two writers, a quality 
which invites such extravagant statements as those of Durrell and 
Deno#l. The comparisons with Dante and Shakespeare are drawn pos- 
sibly because of a kind of cosmic vision which is present in the 


writing of Céline and Miller. The term "cosmic" here is not meant 


to imply anything mystic, but rather to suggest the writers' scope. 


ebart Read, The Tenth Muse (London, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1957), 
pe 251. 


5Robert Poulet, Entretiens familiers avec Le-F. Céline (Paris, Plon, 


1958), De 25- 
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That is, they do more than describe men in society, they make a 
statement about man's position in the world. Ferdinand Bardamu 
and Miller's persona have no psychological depth. They never 
appear to be in conflict with themselves. Even the self—contempt 
which Ferdinand the child feels in Mort is clearly a result of an 
external conflict. In other words, all the problems are external. 
Nevertheless, they cannot be eliminated by changing the social 
structure, for it is not with society but with the very nature of 
existence that the characters are struggling. Ferdinand is not a 
boy who cannot please his parents or succeed in the world of 
business, he is man struggling to remain whole in a decaying uni- 
versee He is larger than life, a caricature--perhaps even a sym- 
bolic figuree So too is Miller's persona. In fact, the novels 
seem to be composed around a number of symbolic configurations, 
instead of being continuous narratives. The purpose does not 

seem to be to deal in a more realistic way with time, or to explore 
psychological truth, for both Miller and Céline seem to have gone 
beyond the exploration of Sacikeat ae reality, both social and psycho- 
logical. Instead they announce the implications and consequences 
of that reality, using exaggeration and hallucination to create a 
symbolic landscapee Such a landscape is necessary, since a vision 
which embraces earth, heaven and hell is not readily communicable 
in the world normally associated with the novel. Miller and Céline 
are important because they have seen beyond the problems of the 


individual man and the evils of the particular society to the real 
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53 
plight of mankind. The actions of their characters are the actions 
of man "au bord du trou!" (Voyage, pe 29), "balancing at the edge 
of the abyss" (Capricorn, p. 62). Their world is a world dying and 
returning to chaos. And they have found a way to communicate this 
cosmic vision. 

Several critics have described the novels of Céline as 
poetice Nicole Debrie-Panel, for example, says that "Céline a 
créé sa vision en fonction de sa nécessité poétique et de son in- 
Spiration. . .. Une lecture plus attentive découvre dans 1'oeuvre 
de Céline un gigantesque ballet oh chaque chose, chaque 8tre nous 
touche, parce que le poéte a réussi & animer de la vie qui lui 
est propre, c'est—Aa-dire de son rythme. Tout est mouvement et 
tout s'enchevétre; tout danse & l'intérieur de grands ensembles 


4 


qui sont chaque fois le symbole de l'univers.e"* Miller too has been 
called a poet. Anais Nin, in her preface to Cancer, describes his 
style as "savage lyricism," and says "The book is sustained on its 
own axis by the pure flux and rotation of events. Just as there is 
no central point, so also there is no question of heroism or of 
struggle since there is no question of will, but only an obedience 


to Slew.'t- This is not the description of a traditional novel. 


6 
William Gordon calls Miller "a highly symbolic writer," and Richard 


Biecale Debrie-Panel, Louis-Ferdinand Céline, pe 105. 
Senet Nin, preface to Tropic of Cancer, Pe XXIX. 


Bai lita Gordon, The Mind and Art of Henry Miller, p. XXII. 
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Harter Fogle, in a preface to Gordon's study, compares Miller to 
Blake. He writes, "Blake's violence, his extremism, his uncompro— 
mising subjectivity, his unflagging sense of his own rightness in 

a wrongheaded society, his headlong revolt, his anarchism, his 
absolute alienation, his cosmic myth and vision—all these speak 

to our time, and all of them may well remind us of Henry Miller." ! 
The point is that a case could probably be made for not calling | 
Céline and Miller novelists at all. According to Northrop Frye, the 
term "novel" is used far too loosely in any case, for as he points 
out in his discussion of literary Site HO there are other types of 


fiction. Voyage, Mort, and the Tropics might be characterized as 


combinations of the confession, the anatomy and the romance, rather 
than as novels, and such a classification could, as Frye suggests, 
provide a simple and logical explanation for the form of these 
workse Certainly such an explanation would be helpful, for as the 
critical comments previously quoted indicate, the form is unusual. 
If the works could be situated in a literary tradition, the task 

of evaluating their importance would be simplified, and those in- 
tuitive comparisons with Dante and Shakespeare could be dealt with 
logically. This, however, is beyond the scope of our discussion of 


the vision of Céline and Miller. 


"Ri chard H. Fogle, preface to The Mind and Art of Henry Miller, 
pe XXIII. 


erthrop Frye, Anatomy of Criticism (New York, Atheneum, 1969), 
pp. 303-314. 
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All that it is really possible to say about the form of 
Miller's and Céline's works is that it does appear to be something 
new in the twentieth century novel, and that it is the result of the 
authors' special vision. The latter point has already been dis- 
cussed in chapter two, but it is not so easy to substantiate the 
claim that Miller and Céline had a vision unique in their time. 
Perhaps the best way to validate the statement is to point to the 
literature which has followed the publication of those first novels. 
Robert Poulet has said that "un lecteur de l'an 2000 pourra toujours 
dire si n'importe quel ouvrage de notre époque fut écrit avant ou 


9 


aprés l'apparition goguenarde de Bardamu."” At first glance, this 
appears a preposterous statement, yet the truth is that much of the 
writing of the last thirty-five years really is in debt to Miller 
and Céline. There is no experimental writer whose work is unaffect— 
ed by their cosmic vision, by the grotesque and apocalyptic world 
they described. 

In determining the influence of these two writers, the 
vicissitudes of their private lives and of the publication of their 
books must, of course, be considered. The odd comment of Michel 
Thelia in the introduction to the third Cahier de 1'Herne shows the 
kind of confusion which exists even now about this matter. He says, 


"Ge qu'on peut reprocher & Miller, par exemple, c'est d'avoir été 


presque immédiatement requ (sans doute grace 4 l'assaut de Céline). 


Robert Poulet, La lanterne magique (Paris, Plon, 1953), pe 246 
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61 
Trés vite il fut wn artiste, c'est-4a-dire mis hors d'état d'agir. 
Céline, par contre, demeure un criminel in vetraonetst Without 
denying the suffering of Céline and the eclipse which his reputa- 
tion underwent as a result of the accusations of collaboration, 
it must be said that he did enjoy a tremendous success when he 
was first published. Although he was always a controversial fig- 
ure, he came close to winning the Prix Goncourt for Voyage au_bout 
de la nuit, and acquired a good deal of money and publicity from 
the sales of his first two novels. Miller, on the other hand, has 
never suffered personally to any comparable degree, but he was 
almost always in severe financial straits before the middle fif- 
ties, and was certainly not recognized by a large public as even 
a writer of minor importance before 1960. This, of course, is due 
to the fact that his books were unavailable in all English-speak- 
ing countries for so long. These things must be taken into consi- 
deration, because it is clear that Céline's works, and thus his 
vision, reached and influenced a great many people much earlier 
than did Miller's. 

There have been a number of writers who have expressed 
their indebtedness to Céline, and to a lesser extent to Miller, 
but there are many more who have made no such acknowledgement though 
they have obviously been influenced. In any case, it is probably 


more to the point to show what the various literary movements owe 
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62 
to these authors than to deal with a aiinwe® of isolated writerse 
The group that must be discussed first is of course the existen- 
tialists. Sartre, in La Nausée, acknowledged his admiration for 
Céline, only to bitterly attack him later, and the general atti- 
tude among these writers seems to have been that it was best to 
say nothing. Or perhaps they really were unaware of the extent 
to which they had been influenced. In any event, there is no 
lack of ovitieal comment to support the view that Céline's vision 
is as much responsible as any other single factor for the growth 
of this movement. Nicole Debrie-Panel writes that "ce solitaire 
[céline] a sans doute été l'un des premiers & concevoir la litté- 
rature--le terme s'est usé, dévalorisé depuis——-comme 'engagé's « « « 
Céline orchestre le principal insite de son époque; et bien avant 
que les philosophées & la mode ne proclament la nécessité pour 
l'homme d'éprouver une existences « e bi Erika Ostrovsky implies 
that Céline in fact achieved something more than did the existen- 
tialists. "Céline's link with existentialist thought," she writes, 
"ig much more crucial than the obvious influence he has exercised 
on the best-known exponent of the doctrine, Jean-Paul Sartree « « e 
His work can thus be considered as a juncture of existentialist 
thought and contemporary style. « - - The importance of this par- 
ticular combination is great. For it establishes the problem of 


existence not in abstract philosophical terms. ... It is the 


‘Uvicole Debrie-Panel, Louis-Ferdinand Céline, Pp.» Al, pe 103. 
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confrontation of the reader with an overpowering vision of his 
desperate situation, presented in terms of his actual living speech, 
which makes the existential dilemma so real, so palpable, that it 
becomes almost unbearable."** We are not primarily concerned here 
with the stylistic influence, but if Ostrovsky is right, and her 
opinion seems well founded, is it not reasonable to assume that it 
was the fact that Céline's vision did confront Sartre and the others 
with the existential dilemma which caused them to search so des— 
perately for a way out? In any case, it is true that there is no 
existential novel or play which is literature in the same sense 
that Céline's novels are literature. And that his vision is based 
on the ugliness, absurdity and horror of the human condition has 
surely been made clear in this essay. Miller too has been heralded 
as a precursor of existentialism. Antoine Denat says "Bien avant 
Camus, Miller s'est rendu compte de l'absurdité d'un monde sans 
amee e e » Ila dit plusieurs fois qu'il se voulait inhumaine « - wut3 
Now it is almost certain that the French existentialists were quite 
unfamiliar with Miller's work, yet Denat is right. Miller's vision 
does have much in common with theirs. The difference is in the 
philosophical reaction to that vision. More than the vision of the 
absurd, however, it was the introduction of a cosmic vision which 


was responsible for the existentialist movemente Like Céline and 


aria Ostrovsky, Céline and His Vision, De 10% 


antoine Denat, "Henry Miller: Clown baroque, mystique et vain- 


queur,"' Syntheses (Nov. 1961), pe 283. 
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Miller, the existentialists were not trying to write novels, to 
describe the individual in particular surroundings, but to write 
about mankind. It is significant in this regard that Camus was 
extremely interested in learning the technique of writing sym- 
bolically, and studied Moby Dick (a romance~anatomy, according to 
Frye) to that end. !4 

In American literature to date, the influence of Miller 
and Céline can be seen chiefly in the writers of the San Francisco 
renaissance, the "Beat" writers. Allan Ginsberg, Jack Kerouac and 
Lawrence Ferlinghetti have expressed their admiration for both 
writers, and an influence can clearly be seen in the works of 
William Burroughs. None of these writers approaches the stature 
of either Miller or Céline, and with the exception of Burroughs, 
none has succeeded even so well as the existentialists in writing 
symbolically. The vision certainly seems to have impressed them, 
but their work reflects only certain aspects of it. Ginsberg, for 
instance, wrote in a letter to Erika Ostrovsky that "Céline's 
tirades on social corruption and bétiserie appropriate to USA" and 
his surreal vision which touches us directly [so that we can] see 
our landscapes through his eae are what appealed to him, and 


of course his own work is mainly social criticism. It is interesting 


aM hart Camus, Notebooks 1935-42 (New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1963), 
Pe 209. 


Rrika Ostrovsky, Céline and His Vision, D- 21. 
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65 
that Miller, in language and style that clearly inspired the 
"Beat" writers, had levelled at America all the criticisms which 
have been raised again since the mid-fifties, and suggested the 
same solution. This social protest, which is present in all the 
writers under discussion, is only one example of the influence of 
Miller and Céline. Next in importance are the hysterical des- 
criptions and hallucinatory passages. Burroughs! Naked Lunch and 
Ginsberg's Howl are probably the most successful imitations of this 
aspect of the vision, but Kerouac attempts the same thing-—in the 
description of his arrival at Mien Mo Mountain in Bi Sur, for 
instance. And Ferlinghetti's title A Coney Island of the Mind 
is taken from "Into the Night Life," one of the must surrealistic 
Pieces in Black Spring. 

The influence of Céline and Miller in America does extend 
beyond the "Beats," however. Less directly influenced are such 
writers as J.D. Salinger, in the matter of style, Joseph Heller, 
in his use of the grotesque, and Norman Mailer, in his presentation 
of war as a background against which the human condition appears 
in all its senselessness. In cases such as these~~and others could 
be listed--it is possible that even if none of these authors had 
ever read either Miller or Céline, they would have written the same 
novels. But this would not be the case if Céline and Miller had 
never existed. 

More interesting than the American scene because it in- 


volves at least one great writer is the question of the influence 
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of the vision of Miller and Céline on the theater of the absurd 
and on its close relative, the "nouveau roman." Here one is tempted 
to single out Samuel Beckett for special discussion, since his work 
seems so very similar to that of both Céline and Miller. That there 
is material enough for such a study is evidenced by Hassan's book 
The Literature of Silence, which is devoted entirely to Miller and 
Beckette It would, then, be foolhardy to attempt to deal with the 
subject here, at least if one wished to say something meaningful. 
However, a few general comments on the whole movement are necessSarye 
Essentially, the theater of the absurd and the anti-novel are 
examples of writing of a symbolic kind, and this of course has been 
signaled as the greatest contribution which Céline and Miller have 
made to twentieth century literature. Furthermore, the vision is 
grotesque and apocalyptic in almost the same measure as is that 
described in this paper, particularly in the writing of Beckett 
And the humour has the same basis. If there is a difference it is 
that these works are not emotionally moving in the way that the 
novels of Miller and Céline are. This may be due to the fact that, 
as in the novels of the existentialists, the integration of the 
symbol is not sufficiently subtle. Thus the works remain indirect, 
not really impressing the spectator or reader as being representa- 
tions of life. The fact is that Voyage or Cancer can probably be 
read by some as if they were nothing but stories. 

In addition to the symbolic vision, the theater of the 


absurd and the "nouveau roman" have been influenced by that attitude 
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67 
of silence which originated in the disintegrating sentences of 
Céline and in Miller's chaotic descriptions and disunified para- 
graphse This attitude might be illustrated by the artist who 
denies the value of his own creation, or by the creation which 
destroys or negates itself. It springs from that perspective of 
alienation which makes all things, including human life, appear 
meaningless and futile, and its ultimate expression is a litera- 
ture which contents itself with a presentation of facts or an 
enumeration of objects with no attempt made to superimpose a 
structure or meaning. 

The question of the influence of Miller and Céline, of 
course, cannot be resolved in such a few pagese However, the 
extent of that influence has perhaps been indicated. Their im- 
portance seems to have been seriously underestimated, although 
the critics are slowly beginning to recognise this. Maurice 
Nadeau states that Céline was "so obviously at the origin of a 
certain mode of feeling and writing, that a large proportion of 
post-war literature would not have existed without him, or at 
least would have been quite different? And Ihab Hassan writes 
that "Henry Miller may be considered the first author of..anti-li- 
terature," further describing him as one of the masters of the 


avant-garde ‘aneicee In the light of such statements by respected 


tofanrice Nadeau, The French Novel Since the War (London, Methuen, 


1967), pe 42. 


1Tthab Hassan, The Literature of Silence, P» 30, Pe 4e 
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critics, then, it appears reasonable to state that the vision of 
Henry Miller and Louis—Ferdinand Céline really was something new 
in the twentieth century, and that without considering their 
vision, later writing cannot be explained. The task of relating 
the achievement of these two authors to its antecedents, accord- 
ing to some such structure as Northrop Frye suggests, ought to 
be undertaken, for its conclusions would surely provide a new 
and interesting perspective from which to view the questions 


raised heree 
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69 
lis Validity 

The last question which must be answered in this essay 
takes us outside the bounds of purely literary scholarship. Never- 
theless, since many of the critics who have studied Miller and Cé~ 
line have considered it to be of some importance, perhaps we are 
justified in treating it here. The question is that of the actual 
truth or validity of the two authors’ vision. 

Now the vision has already been described as grotesque, 
and defined as the presentation of a world whose general character- 
istics are familiar Bee whose details seem strange and horrifying. 
The question is whether these details that seem strange are actually 
a part of the world that we usually manage to avoid confronting, 
or whether they are in fact only the authors' distortions. If the 
strange details are real, Céline and Miller can be praised only for 
seeing very ve anayt and not for being creativee And even if there 
is distortion, it might not be real artistry. Milton Hindus, in | 
what does seem to be a rather petty effort at denigrating Céline's 
genius, calls him astigmatic. His point would seem to be that 
what is hailed as a unique and creative vision is often simply a 
result of the artist's inability to see properly, for he quotes 
an oculist as saying that the characteristic elongation of Modigliani's 

) 18 
silhouettes is symptomatic of a certain type of visual defect. 
Such a statement, of course, rests on a supposition of the author's 


intention, and the assumption that Céline intended to write realist- 
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ically seems completely untenable, Both Miller and Céline were 
capable of realistic description, as a glance through La vie et 
l'oeuvre de Semmelweiss (Céline's doctoral dissertation) and The Time 
of the Assassins (Miller's study of Rimbaud) will prove. These two 
works are highly emotional descriptions, but they are nevertheless 
factuale The point is that these writers could not have been en- 
deavouring to remain within the naturalistic tradition when they 
gave us their grotesque picture of the universe. For they have in 
fact distorted reality. At least they have not painted the world as 
most of us see it. It is possible, however, that even though they 
did not see in the way that most people see, they saw clearly. 

A clairvoyant is not usually considered to have a visual 
defect. It is generally accepted that certain people are gifted 
with extraordinary vision in a beneficial sense, with the ability 
to see into the future, or to possess knowledge which is not readily 
available to other persons in the same situation. Perhaps Miller 
and Céline are such gifted individuals. Both have been described 
as prophets by literary critics. Herbert Read says that "what 
makes Miller distinctive among modern writers is his ability to com— 
bine, without confusion, the aesthetic and prophetic Punotionaeine 
(hare Céline, Pol Vandromme writes that "Toute une tradition 
qu'Israel connatt bien, une manitre délirante de s'indigner, d'en- 
tretenir les coléres du vocabulaire et de traduire l'Apocalypse en 


argot, s'exprimaient chez Céline avec une jovialité tonitruante, un 
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entrain gonflé d'orages et de tumaaes si co And Miller ana Céline 
themselves were convinced of their prophetic insight. Their novels 
have been shown to be filled with apocalyptic imagery, which could 
certainly indicate that they had a vision of the future. Naturally, 
if they are prophets, Miller's and Céline's vision is true and 
valid. However, prophets are traditionally inspired by God, and it 
seems difficult to imagine either writer's inspiration as having 
been heavenly. 

A more reasonable conclusion might be that these two 
writers did have a special, possibly a clairvoyant vision, and that 
they did, in prophetic fashion, set out to warn the world of the 
danger of its wayse It can be said with certainty that they were 
sufficiently gifted to be able to create a language to communicate 
their vision to those who could not see for themselves, for their 
influence is widespread. What is more, Miller's and Céline's 
vision seems less and less grotesque and unreal. They speak to 
our time. Surely the importance of their message must one 


day be recognised.| 


20501 Vandromme, "Louis-Ferdinand Céline: un lyrique de la cata- 
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